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Watch Development of Labor School at Cornell 


Labor, employers, and the public will watch with great interest the 
future development of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cor- 
nell, the State university of New York. 

It is predicted that if the experiment meets with its anticipated success 
other States will follow the New York example and establish similar schools. 

The purpose of the school, as outlined in the act ¢reating it, is the 
teaching of the history of industrial practices of employers and employees, 
the history and principles of sound industrial relations, the rights and obli- 
gations of employers and employees, the development of labor law, and all 
other phases of employer-employee relations tending to promote the public 
interest. The school is a part of the State Education Department, and as 
such is open to anyone who is interested in the general field of industrial 
relations, whether from the management, worker, or public angle. 
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Labor Legislation Shows War Impact on Standards 


The year 1944 is marked by no great progress 
in the field of labor legislation, either State or 
Federal. Only eight State legislatures met in 
regular session—Connecticut, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. In one of these, Missis- 
sippi, no labor laws were enacted. Special sessions 
in 31 States considered almost exclusively the 
soldier vote and other subjects related to the war, 
not immediately in the labor field. 

The legislatures of Alaska and Hawaii did not 
meet, and the legislature of Puerto Rico enacted 
no laws of special interest to labor. 

Federal legislation passed by the second session 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress up to its recess on 
June 23, 1944, was small in volume. The labor 
legislation that was enacted shows the impact of 
the war on labor standards, except in workmen’s 
compensation where the progress of the last several 
years was continued. 

A Kentucky law relaxed for the duration its 
hours restriction and night work prohibition for 
minors under 16 so as to allow them to work on 
Saturdays longer than 8 hours and after 6 p. m. 

Under a new amendment to its child labor law, 
boys in Louisiana may now deliver and collect for 
newspapers and periodicals over fixed routes in 
residential areas at the age of 12, instead of the 
former age of 14 years. Minors under 18 who are 
indentured as apprentices in Louisiana may now 
be employed in occupations otherwise prohibited 
for that age group. Also, Louisiana reduced from 
18 years to 16 years the minimum age for which the 
Commissioner of Labor has authority to grant dis- 
pensations from labor laws. 

New York extended, until July 1, 1945, the act 
authorizing the Commissioner of Education to 
release from school boys and girls 14 years and 
over for 30 days for work in planting and harvest- 
ing, and boys and girls 16 and over for work in 
canneries and greenhouses. New York also made 
provision for issuing “‘farm work permits” to 
minors 14 or 15 years old; and amended its law to 
permit children 14 and over to work as golf cad- 
dies, when school attendance is not required, with- 
out obtaining employment certificates. 

All of this legislation continues the trend of the 
last 2 years to make more children available for 
employment to meet the unprecedented demands 
of the war emergency. 

Two important enactments relate to hours. 
In Louisiana, where under the 1942 emergency 
act, dispensations from labor laws could not be 


granted to any employer “outside of war work,” 
a new amendment states that no dispensation 
shall be granted unless warranted by the war 
emergency. The amendment makes possible a 
broader use of the wartime authority of the Com- 
missioner of Labor. 

Virginia passed an emergency law extending the 
hours of work for women to 10 a day and 52 a 
week, instead of the former 8 and 48, in any em- 
ployment essential to the prosecution of the war. 
The law specifies that the Commissioner of Labor’s 
authority to grant permits for work up to 56 
hours a week, under the relaxation law of 1942, 
remains unimpaired. This war measure termi- 
nates after 2 years, or at the end of the war, 
whichever is the earlier date. 

New York continued its special committee on 
industrial and labor conditions created in 1938, 
and provided for a report in March 1945. 

The most important enactment in the industrial 
relations field was a New York law which estab- 
lished a School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University. 

Rhode Island created a commission to study the 
whole field of safety, and to plan and execute 
campaigns for industrial safety and the preven- 
tion of accidents and loss of manpower. 

Kentucky passed a law, similar to those passed 
by several States last year, which requires em- 
ployers of 10 or more persons to furnish their 
employees with itemized statements of any deduc- 
tion from wages. 

A New York law provides that money received 
from an employer and held by the Department of 
Labor for payment as wages due an employee shall 
be deemed abandoned property, .if unclaimed 
after one year. 

The most important legislation relating to 
wages was enacted in New York, where the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work was established 
by two laws. The first of these laws prohibits 
discrimination in the rate of pay because of sex, 
but specifically exempts domestic servants, farm 
laborers, and employees of religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, and educational organizations. 
It makes an appropriation to the Department of 
Labor for purposes of administration. The other 
extends the benefits of the minimum wage law to 
men. by prohibiting the employment of men at 
less than the minimum rate established for women 
and minors in occupations covered by wage orders. 
Formerly, only Connecticut and Hawaii included 
men in the benefits of minimum wage laws. 
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Workmen's Compensation Laws Are Amended 


The bulk of labor legislation in 1944 came in 
the field of workmen’s compensation. Eighteen 
amendments to the New York law were adopted 
as a result of a Moreland Act investigation of 
administrative practices under the law. These 
amendments tend to increase benefits, speed up 
awards and curb “kick-backs.’”’ Several are 
aimed directly at ‘medical racketeering’ of 
unethical physicians. Failure to submit reports 
directly to the Commissioner, participation in 
fee-splitting, and refusal to answer questions in 
certain cases are added to the grounds for the 
revocation of medical licenses. 

Two amendments penalize employers or insur- 
ance carriers for delaying settlement of claims. 
One of these provides that if the Industrial Board 
finds that objections to an award were made with- 
out just cause, the employer or carrier must pay 
an additional sum, not in excess of 15 percent of 
the award. The other provides that if the carrier 
or employer appeals a decision, later unanimously 
upheld by the court, the award must be increased 
by 10 percent, but not less than $100. 

Another provision which protects the worker 
requires tests of character and fitness for applicants 
for licenses to represent claimants before the 
Industrial Board. 

As a war measure, benefits for permanent or 
temporary total disability are increased from $25 
to $28 for the year beginning June 1, 1944. An- 
other amendment increases the minimum com- 
pensation for temporary total disability from $8 
per week (or full wages, if less than $8) to $12 per 
week (or full wages, if less than $12). 

Other States improved and extended benefits 
under their workmen’s compensation laws. 

Kentucky liberalized its law by extending its 
silicosis provision to cover all industries, instead of 
a few specified industries. 

Louisiana amended its workmen’s compensation 
law to increase from $250 to $500 the maximum 
benefits for medical, surgical, and hospital services; 
and to increase from $100 to $250 the burial ex- 
penses which the employer is required to pay. 

New Jersey amended its law to provide for an 
elective system of compensation for silicosis and 
asbestosis, diseases which had not been covered 
previously. 
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South Carolina amended its law to provide that 
when compensation is payable to “next of kin,” 
it is not necessary to prove dependency, specifying 
that “next of kin” includes child, brother, or sister, 
irrespective of age or marital status. Also, South 
Carolina created a fund to be used in paying 
awards for injury or death of State, county, or 
municipal employees. 

An outstanding advance in the workmen’s com- 
pensation field is in Virginia, where the law was 
amended to extend, for the first time, benefits for 
disability or death due to occupational diseases. 
The new act lists 46 diseases, but permits the 
employer to reject the schedule of diseases and to 
elect to be bound for coverage of all occupational 
diseases. Another amendment in Virginia pro- 
vides that a parent in destitute circumstances (if 
there are no other total dependents) shall be pre- 
sumed to be a dependent upon the deceased worker, 
making it unnecessary to prove dependency in 
order to be eligible for compensation benefits. 

Connecticut conferred emergency powers upon 
the Governor. Under a law which expires Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, he is authorized to modify or sus- 
pend any statute or regulation which, in his opin- 
ion, conflicts with efficient participation in the war 
effort. 

Oklahoma, in a special session, suspended the 
prohibition on night work insofar as it applies to 
war production, and made the act retroactive to 
the declaration of war. On the other hand, 
Kentucky repealed its law of the year before which 
suspended the observance of all holidays, except 
Independence Day, Labor Day, and Christmas. 

New York created a temporary commission to 
study practices of discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin; to study existing 
laws; and to make recommendations for legisla- 
tion designed to eliminate such discrimination. 

Virginia memorialized the Congress to pass a 
work-or-fight law. Also, a Virginia law declared 
the State policy in public contracts as giving prefer- 
ence to residents of the State; and preference in the 
acquisition of supplies to those manufactured or 
processed in the State. 

State laws relating to apprenticeship, industrial 
home work, regulation of private employment 
agencies, and the organization of State Labor De- 
partments underwent little or no change. 














U. S. Provides for Veterans Who Left Jobs 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, which 
provides Federal government aid for returning 
war veterans, covers employment rights and un- 
employment compensation. It creates a Veterans’ 
Employment Board, consisting of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans Affairs, the Director of the Selec- 
tive Service System, and the Administrator of the 
lederal Security Agency, to determine matters of 
policy in the administration of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

It provides for the assignment to each State of a 
veteran’s employment representative, who, in 
cooperation with the public employment staff, 
shall be responsible for the promotion of employ- 
ment of veterans. It also provides for unemploy- 
ment allowances of $20 per week (less wages in 
excess of $3 earned for partial employment) after a 
3-month period after enactment, and not later 
than 2 years after discharge or release from active 
duty or termination of the war. 

Within the 52-week limit, the total eligibility is 
based on the length of service, and no allowance 
may be paid for any period more than 5 years after 
the end of the war. To be eligible for allowances 
a veteran must reside in the United States, be 
completely or partially unemployed, registered 
with and reporting to a public employment office, 
be able to work and available for suitable work. 

He is disqualified if he leaves suitable work vol- 
untarily without good cause; if he is suspended or 
discharged for misconduct; if he fails to attend an 
available free training course; or if he is participat- 
ing in a strike or labor dispute causing a work 
stoppage. 

A rider to the National Labor Relations Board 
appropriation for 1945 allows full discretion to the 
Board to challenge the validity of contracts en- 
tered into with allegedly company-dominated 
unions. It also permits the Board to proceed upon 
unfair labor practice charges filed by an employee 
or employees of the plant affected where contracts 


have been renewed, even though there are no 
changes in the terms of the contract. Other 
Federal legislation follows: 

An appropriation of $30,000,000 was made avail- 
able to the War Food Administrator for the pro- 
duction, harvesting, and preparation for markets 
of agricultural commodities essential to the prose- 
cution of the war. These funds are to be used for 
the recruiting, placement, and training of workers, 
and for their transportation, supervision, and 
general welfare and protection, and for the opera- 
tion of labor supply centers and other facilities. 

An amendment to the Stabilization Act of 1942 
safeguards the Railway Labor Act by providing 
that in any wage dispute between employees and 
carriers subject to the Railway Labor Act, the 

rocedures established under that act shall be fol- 
owed in bringing about a settlement. 

The War Agencies Appropriation Bill for 1945 
continues the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice but fixes certain limitations on its activ- 
ities. 

The Sugar Act of 1937 was extended through 
1946. This act authorizes conditional payments 
to growers of sugar cane and sugar beets. To re- 
ceive payments growers must meet certain require- 
ments, including payment of fair and reasonable 
wages to field laborers as determined annually by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and compliance with 
certain child labor standards. 

These child labor provisions prohibit employ- 
ment of children under 14 years of age, and set a 
maximum 8-hour day for children between 14 and 
16, although they exempt the immediate family of 
the legal owner of at least 40 percent of the crop. 
An amendment to the act provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may make benefit payments in 
spite of noncompliance with the child labor pro- 
visions, but that he must deduct $10 for each child 
for each day or part of a day he was employed or 
permitted to work contrary to the act. 


Industrial Nurses Safeguard Workers 


The industrial nurse who is concerned with the 
health and well-being of the workers in her plant 
is in a strategic position. Her work may be con- 
fined within the 8 hours of a working day and the 
gates of the plant property. But actually what 
she does finds its way into the lives and homes of 
the workers and their families. She can hel 
workers to guard against many of the healt 
hazards that threaten to impair their usefulness 
on the job as well as their security outside. It is 


4 


therefore important that she should recognize the 
conditions in the plant that affect health and 
safety and know what she can do when such 
conditions are unsatisfactory. The problems con- 
fronting the woman worker in particular can often 
be solved with the aid of the informed and under- 
standing industrial nurse. 

A study made by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor of the ways 
in which a nurse in a plant can most effectively 
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help women workers points out some of the reasons 
why new problems arise when women are em- 
ployed. Among these reasons are: (1) Unfamil- 
larity with the environment and the routine of 
the factory; (2) the employment of many young 
girls who are now coming into factory work on 
their first job, with no work experience to guide 
them, and of older women who often take on jobs 
that ordinarily they would not do; (3) the home 
responsibilities that make it necessary for many 
women to undertake two full-time jobs instead of 
one; (4) the capacities of women in relation to the 
physical requirements of their jobs; (5) the neces- 
sity of adjusting the factory to the acceptance of 
women, where women have never before been 
employed. 

The Women’s Bureau study points out some 
principal problems and some specific ways in 
which the nurse can help the women workers to 
deal with them. Often the difficulties she en- 
counters must be solved by specialists in fields 
outside her own. They are the responsibility of 
the safety director, the personnel manager, the 
training supervisor, the production supervisors, or 
the doctor. 

But because the women come to the nurse when 
they are ill or hurt, she is often in a better posi- 
tion than others to see what conditions in the 
plant need attention. By pointing out to those 
responsible the effects that poor conditions are 
having on the women and the extent to which 
they contribute to illness, absenteeism, and low- 
ered efficiency, the nurse takes an important first 
step. Again, by helping to educate the women 
themselves in matters of health and safety, she 
offers them further protection against the hazards 
they may encounter. 

Ways and means for conveying necessary health 
information to the workers, and for getting them 
to realize its importance to them, will depend on 
a plant’s program of health education and vary 
with the size of the force and the amount of work 
to be done. In some plants the nurse remains 
constantly on duty in the dispensary; and as the 
women come in to have ills and injuries cared for, 
or to ask advice or talk over some special problem, 
she can take the occasion to interest them in 
questions of health. 

In other plants one of the nurse’s duties is to 
visit the places where the women are at work, or 
their rest- or lunch-rooms, to keep an eye on the 
conditions under which the work is done and the 
cleanliness and efficiency of the service facilities. 
Such occasions offer the nurse a chance to know 
the women, even those who do not come to the 
dispensary, and to interest them in a health 
program. 

One of the most important problems the workers 
face is getting tired out on the job. They may find 
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it increasingly hard to keep at their work with 
steady efficiency. Among the reasons why women 
get tired out are: (1) Long hours of work; (2) 
poor posture; (3) home responsibilities; (4) 
monotony; (5) poor working conditions; (6) night 
work; (7) personality conflicts. 

A second problem is the establishing of good 
everyday health habits. Good health is, of course, 
equally important to men and to women. But 
in many of the practices that preserve and increase 
health, the attitude and activity of a woman may 
be of more consequence. She is likely to be the 
one primarily responsible for running the home, 
preparing meals, looking out for the well-being of 
her family in terms of practical, everyday duties. 
She is in a position to apply at home, as well as on 
the job, the principles of good health which the 
nurse in the plant is able to give her. 

In achieving good standards of health, one of the 
primary needs is nutritious food. The importance 
of getting enough of the right kinds of food cannot 
be overstated. The nurse can help to make avail- 
able to the workers some of the simple and practi- 
cal guides to good nutrition, and can urge that the 
plant maintain adequate food facilities. 

The maintenance of good standards of personal 
hygiene is another phase of the problem of every- 
day health habits. Here the nurse can help by 
seeing that service facilities in the plant are ade- 
quate, and that the workers recognize the im- 
portance of cleanliness as a protection against some 
of the hazards of their jobs. 

Health and safety problems on the job offer a 
third field in which the nurse can be of particular 
help to the women workers. Though safety 
standards are, of course, not her responsibility, 
the nurse is in a position to see whether effects of 
poor working conditions are shown by the women, 
and to call the safety dierector’s attention to such 
conditions. 

Knowledge of the specific health hazards that 
exist in the plant should be part of the nurse’s 
equipment. Especially if there is a doctor only 
on part time or on call, the nurse should be in a 
position to bring to his attention unsafe or un- 
healthy conditions in the plant. When a job 
entails the possibility of special pbysiological 
strains, the nurse should know exactly how much 
risk, if any, is carried by the particular woman 
on the job. She should see to it that whoever is 
assigned to a task is physically fitted to do it. 

One of the most ms 0 functions of the nurse 
is her ability to cooperate with other departments 
in the plant, with the workers, and with com- 
munity agencies. If she is well informed on the 
community services available to the workers, and 
directs to them those who need such services, she 
is contributing in great measure to the health and 
well-being of the women with whom she works. 











Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 38,627,000 in June, 
showing a gain of 29,000 over May, but a decrease 
of 1% millions from June 1943. The gain over the 
month reflects the seasonal addition of 91,000 
workers to the finance, service, and miscellaneous 
division, and of 26,000 to the transportation and 
public utilities division. 


MANUFACTURING 


Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing 
industries declined 49,000. In the durable goods 
group there was a decline of 63,000, while in the 
nondurable group there was an increase of 14,000. 

The sizable declines in the durable goods group 
were found in the transportation equipment and 
automobile groups. Their combined loss of 61,000 
wage earners reflected further declines in the 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 

Primarily responsible for the wage earner in- 
crease in the nondurable goods group was the 
addition of 25,000 workers to the food group. 
The canning and beverage industries showed a 


seasonal increase while the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industry showed a contra-seasonal in- 
crease. 

Average weekly earnings in all manufacturing 
in May 1944 were $46.13, showing an increase of 
57 cents over the month. The earnings in the 
durable goods group amounted to $52.05, while 
the earnings in the nondurable group averaged to 
$37.04. Six out of nine of the durable goods group 
industries showed an increase in weekly earnings 
over the month while all 11 of the nondurable 
industries showed a rise in earnings. The out- 
standing increases in this group were shown by the 
food and tobacco industries, with rises of $1.20 
and $2.34, respectively. 


NONMANUFACTURING 


The increase in average hours per week in the 
anthracite, bituminous and metal mining in- 
dustries reflect the return to full-scale operations 
after the Easter holiday. Weekly earnings in 
bituminous coal mining in May 1944 averaged 
$51.67; in anthracite, $48.54; in metal mining, 
$44.59. 


Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries by Major 
Industry Groups 


[Adjusted to Bureau of Fmy loyment Security final data for 1941 and yj reliminary data for the second quarter of 1942] 


Estimated number of wage earners 


Industry group 


June 1 
ALL MANUFACTURING 12, 
Durable 7, 
Iron and steel and their products l, 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical l, 
Transportation equipment, except automo- 
RS 2, 
Automobiles_.- 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basie products 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Nondurable 5, 
Textile mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures___- l, 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Leather and leather products 

Food 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied industries 

Products of petroleum and coal 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous industries 


Source: U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS. 
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Average weekly earnings 
(thousands) Average weekly earni 








May 1944 June 1943 May 1944 April 1944 May 1943 
13, 023 13, 827 $46. 13 $45. 56 $43. 08 
7, 885 8, 252 52. 05 41. 68 49. 26 
1, 656 1, 719 50. 41 50. 07 47. 61 
731 703 47. 30 16. 87 i5. 64 
1, 182 1, 251 54. 50 54. 40 52. 48 
2 1387 2, 288 60. 15 59. 40 56. 29 
698 | 676 45 | 58. 67 57. 00 
388 | 415 5 | 48. 73 17. 76 
$25 | 482 5! 34. 05 | 32. 28 
336 358 | 35. 70 34. 92 32. 74 
332 | 360 38. 95 | 38. 45 36. 16 
5, 138 5, 575 37. O4 36. 17 | 34. 07 
1, 111 1, 233 29. 52 28. 85 27. 82 
766 853 29.47/ 2871 | 26. 61 
307 | 333 33. 02 32. 48 | 29. 95 
944 | 953 39. 08 37. 88 | 35. 55 
82 89 29. 34 27. 00 25. 29 
303 | 316 38. 75 38. 09 | 36. 21 
329 | 334 43. 77 42. 89 39. 82 
593 743 43. 95 43. 01 41, 54 
130 | 125 55. 24 54. 40 49. 93 
193 189 19. O08 48. 12 45. 63 
380 | 407 55. 36 54. 93 40. 92 


! Preliminary. 
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Estimated number of wage earners 


Industry group 


June 1944! 


Anthracite mining ‘ 68. 7 
Bituminous coal mining ~ 354 
Metalliferous mining : 80. 8 
ivon....... 28. 5 
i aa 26. 9 
Lead and zine 16. 1 
Gold and silver 5. 5 
Miscellaneous - ; 3.8 
Electric light and power ? ‘ 203 
Street railways and busses ? ; 231 
Hotels (year-round)? ; 354 
Power laundries___- 253 
Dyeing and cleaning_- 85. 7 


Source: U. 8. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 





! Preliminary. 


Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Average Weekly Earnings in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 


verag *kly earnings 
(thousands) Average weekly earnin 


May 1944 


May 1944 June 1943 April 1944 May 1943 

68. 5 71.6 $48. 54 $44. 36 $37. 39 
356 381 51. 67 50. 62 39. 12 
82. 6 97.5 14. 59 14. 62 43. 43 
28.8 33. 8 42. 34 12. 26 41. 10 
27. 4 30. 9 15. 64 15. 41 46. 88 
16.8 18. 7 15. 87 16, 34 42.77 

5.8 ao 42. 19 43. 33 41. 50 

3.8 6.8 48. 33 47. 96 46. 09 
202 211 47. 77 47. 53 42. 98 
231 228 47. 78 16. 46 43. 52 
352 344 22. 46 22. 26 19. 91 
248 270 27. 04 26. 29 23. 87 
84. 2 87. 0 31. 42 30. 30 28. 59 


2 Includes s 


alaried J ersonnel 


Public Employment 


Employment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government reached a total of 3,300,000 
in May, with increases aggregating 24,000 oc- 
curring mainly in the War, Navy, Treasury, and 
Post Office Departments. Employment in the 
other agencies remained practically level during 
the month. With the exception of last December 
when the total was swelled by approximately 
200,000 seasonal postal workers, the May level 
represented the highest point in Federal employ- 
ment ever reached. The number of employees 
within continental United States, however, reached 
a peak last July, declined 165,000 by January 
of this vear and then rose 54,000 from January to 
May, thus leaving a net decline of 111,000 from 
the July peak. 

Employment on the Federal shipbuilding pro 
gram (including repair) declined 19,000 over the 
past month to a total of 1,611,000 in May 1944. 
This represented a decline of 113,000 from the 
industry peak in November 1943 and a net decline 
of 30,000 over May 1943. Employment in the 
navy yards has declined only 1,600 since the peak 
in March 1944 and was 16,000 higher than in 
May a year ago. 

A slight seasonal increase was evident in the 
employment on several of the types of construc- 
tion projects financed from Federal funds, namely, 
reclamation, river, harbor, and flood control, 
streets and highwavs, and residential buildings. 
Completions on other types—airports, nonresi- 
dential buildings, and water and sewer systems— 
however, were accompanied by employment de- 
clines which brought the May 1944 construction 
employment total 2,500 under that for April. 
Completions on all types of construction projects 
during the past year accounted for the decline 
of 534,000 workers. 

The construction of war production facilities 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has also been falling off over the past year, 
dropping 6,100 in employment during May 1944 
and 159,000 during the year. 
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Employment on the construction and main- 
tenance of roads financed from State and local 
funds showed a seasonal increase of 1,500 in May 
1944. New construction has dropped off during 
the war period and in the past vear employment 
on new construction declined 14,000. 


Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction and 
Shipbuilding and Repair Projects Financed 
Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds, May 
1944 

{In thousands] 


Employ- 


Service or type of project 
vI pro) ment 


Pay rolls 


Reguiar Federal services: 
Executive ! 3, 299. 6 638, 585 
War agencies__¢ 2, 476. 7|472, 245 
Continental United States 2, 045. 7 (2) 


Outside continental United States 431. 0 (2) 
Other agencies - - 822. 9166, 340 

Continental United States 807.7) (*) 

Outside continental United States 15.2) (*) 
Legisiative 6. 1 1, 500 
Judicial _ _ - 2.7 761 


Shipbuilding and repair 3_ _ - 1, 610. 
United States navy yards ! : 330. 
Private shipyards 

Construction * 

Financed from Federal appropriations! 


460, 681 
90, 510 
5 370, 171 


onnr 
S 


195. 7 35, 404 


Airports 21.1; 3, 264 
Buildings: 
Residential _ _ - ‘ 82.0 14, 770 
Nonresidential _ _ - 29.6 5,994 
Electrification 5 121 
Reclamation 14.5) 3, 063 
River, harbor and flood control__. 19.5) 3, 746 
Streets and highways ‘ 15.7) 2,311 
Water and sewer systems 6.1 927 
Miscellaneous 6.7; 1,208 
Financed from R. F. C. funds 15.7) 11, 469 


1! Employees in United States navy yards and on force-account construc- 
tion are included in data for the executive service and also in those for con 
struction and shipbuilding and repair projects financed from regular Federal 
appropriations. 

2? Breakdown not available. 

3 Data are for continental United States. 








The Cost of Living in June 1944 


Retail prices of the goods and services important 
in the budgets of city families advanced 0.2 per- 
cent between mid-May and mid-June. Prices of 
all principal groups in the budget except rent, and 
fuel, electricity and ice were slightly higher than 
a month ago. 

During the past year, prices charged moderate- 
income city families for living essentials have 
shown comparatively little change, on the average. 
In June 1944, the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost 
of living index was 0.5 percent higher than in 
June 1943, and 27.2 percent above the level of 
August 1939, the month preceding the outbreak 
of war in Europe. 

Over the month from May to June retail food 
prices increased only 0.1 percent, considerably less 
than the usual seasonal rise. At this level, they 
were 4.4 percent below average prices in June 1943 
before the prices of meats were rolled back. In 
the 12-month period ending June 1943, in contrast, 
food prices had increased 15.2 percent. 

The increase for food over the month was due 
chiefly to seasonal increases in eggs and some 
fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly white 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes, oranges, and apples. 
Potato prices advanced over 13 percent (more 
than double the usual seasonal advance), due 
principally to the disappearance of last year’s 
late potatoes and increased sales of the higher 
priced new potatoes. Onions and green beans 
dropped 28 and 15 percent, respectively. 

Housefurnishings costs continued to advance, 
as higher-priced living room furniture with steel 
springs replaced the wartime types in an increas- 
ing number of cities. Lower-priced bedroom and 
dining room furniture was net available in a 
number of cities and consumers were forced to 
buy the higher-priced suites. Prices for some of 
the smaller furnishings such as cotton towels and 
brooms also rose during the month. 

Clothing prices rose 0.4 percent in the month 
ending June 15. Prices of cotton clothing were 
generally higher. There were also sharp increases 
over last. season’s prices for men’s tropical worsted 
suits, cotton slacks, and straw hats, and for 
women’s cotton frocks. Small supplies of men’s 
cotton summer suits, shorts and pajamas, and 


women’s cotton nightgowns and children’s under- 
wear were again reported in many cities, with 
low-cost merchandise particularly scarce. 

Rents remained generally stable since March 
when data were last collected, with slight increases 
reported in 15 of the 34 cities surveyed quarterly 
and decreases in 8 cities. There were continued 
reports of scarcity of desirable housing. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice costs decreased 0.2 
percent on the average. A large rebate allowed 
electricity consumers in Portland, Oreg., and 
lower prices for anthracite coal in a number of 
cities were responsible for the decrease. 

Prices of miscellaneous goods and services were 
higher. Newspaper prices increased in five cities 
and costs of prescriptions and medical care, as 
well as beauty shop services and shoe repairs, 
continued to advance. 

Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


1 
Index as |_ 
of June 15 | 
Area and city 1944 May 15 | June 15 Aug. 15 
(1935-39=| 1944 to 1943 to 1939 to 
' 100) June 15, | June 15, June 15, 
1944 | 1944 


Percent of change from— 


Average: Large Cities 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh.. 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore. 
Savannah.- 
Washington, D. 
North Central: 
Chicago. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland _--- 
Detroit. __- 
Kansas City. 
Minneapolis 4 
St. Louis_.. 24. : +0.5 
South Central: 
Birmingham 29.5 ’ $2.5 
Houston 23. - | +0.3 
Western: | 
Denver l i v +1.0 
Los Angeles 126. —0. 6 +0. 4 
! 
] 


~ 


San Francisco | 29. 4 . 3 +0.4 
Seattle ‘ | 28. —0, +0. 5 | 


In releasing the report for June, the Bureau 
carried the same explanatory note which it 
published in May. The text of this note follows: 





salaried workers in large cities. 


$1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. 


scriptions are not included. 





The BLS index indicates average changes in retail prices of selected 
goods, rents, and services bought by families of wage earners and lower- 
The items covered represented 70 
percent of the expenditures of families who had incomes ranging from 


The index does not show the full wartime effect on the cost of living 
of such factors as lowered quality, disappearance ‘of low-priced goods 
and forced changes in housing and eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in fotal “‘living costs’’—that is, in the 
total amount families spend for living. 


Income taxes and bond sub- 
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